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Gobden, he valued frugality in nations as a safeguard
against wrong-doing, a prime source of security and
independence, and a perpetual check upon the lust
of conquest and aggrandisement that so often lurks
under the respectable uniform of a missionary civilisa-
tion. As he describes the discoveries of the New World
and the beginnings of modern empire, a poignant epithet
or a burning phrase tells the lesson of many a romantic
scramble for the fleece that was so seldom golden, of
many a credulous hunt for a fugitive Eldorado.

After showing that the gold and silver mines of
their colonial empires had neither augmented the
capital nor promoted the industry of the two " beggarly
countries " of Spain and Portugal, he carefully distin-
guishes between the natural advantages of a colonial
trade and the artificial disadvantages caused by the
policy of monopoly, that is by the endeavours of the
mother country to restrict that trade to her own
merchants. If the governments of Europe had "been
content to found colonies, and see that they were well
and justly administered, the full benefit of opening up
new countries, and of interchanging their products,
would have been felt. But unhappily every country
that had acquired foreign possessions sought to engross
their trade, thus injuring its own people and the colonial
or subject race by checking the natural growth of
commerce, and forcing it into unnatural channels. This
so-called mercantilist policy was therefore just as dis-
astrous to commerce as to morals.

" To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising up
a people of customers, may at first sight appear a project fit
only for a nation of shopkeepers. It is, however, a project
altogether unfit for a nation of shopkeepers; but extremely